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WILLIAM COWPER. 


THERE are few characters connected with the art of poesy, 
whose names have illumined the page of impartial panegyric, and 
obtained an enviable position by the winning harmony of song, 
whose memory will be cherished longer with affectionate regard 
than that of William Cowper. Pre-eminent in genius and cala- 
mity he has furnished to the world by profundity of thought 
and elegance of expression an inexhaustable fund of delight, 
which like the heroic achievements of former ages shall outlive 
the ephemeral endeavogs of more modern days, and shall stand 
the landmark of his country’s genius though England sink be- - 
neath the wave. In him we recognise a combination of those 
masterly elements of mind whose healthy exercise roused frofa 
a midnight slumber, the classic dialect of Greece, the influ- 
ence of which revived, has buffeted the whirlwind and the storm, 
to enrich the age in which he lived, and the language m which 
he sang. Detesting the efforts of those bards that sing for 
“the million,” and then pass into the shadow; he aimed ey 

a shrine in the intelligent mind of succeeding generations, an 
found that which he sought through the excellence of faith im 
the towering grandeur of reality. 


Though he believed that Reason had her votaries, as well as 
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Revelation, yet he also believed that the powerful actions of 
the one, were not repugnant to the imperative injunctions of 
of the other—that their hallowed influences converged to one 
common focus—that goal of the world’s destiny, where the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. ‘The bow 
of promise that spanned the horizon of his early life, was the re- 
flection of the rays of the sun*of righteousness, upon a cloud of 
glory. Through a melancholy dark and irresistible, spread jn dire- 
ful attitudes through the chambers of his soul and stagnated the - 
very blood that coursed the channels of vitality, yet embued with 
noble purpose and unwavering faith, with truth for his gar- 
ment, and justice for his staff, he felt safe in a repose on that 
Arm that moves the complicated springs of human action and 
wields by its eternal power the vast machinery of Providence. 
How “grand, gloomy and peculiar”, was the nature of that 
mind, whose untold griefs would annex a supplimental chapter 
to the history of mental wretchedness, yet whose golden thoughts 
though tried in the furnace of affliction and cast into the mould 
of opposing sentiment, were burnished for immortality. How 
fadeless the memory of him whose pen was adequate to the 
transformation of sentiments and opinions once vague and hypo- 
thetical to those of a praiseworthy character, truthful and 
unique. If his pen like the spear of Ithuriel, disclosed and 
presented to universal inspection, whatsoever subject animate or 
inanimate it touched, it was at the same tie not unlike the spear 
‘of Achilles that healed to a perfect cure the fearful wound it 
had inflicted. If he has left no original in the epic form to im- 
mértalize the storms of victorious faction, or perchance to com- 
memorate the fate of *‘ Cato and of Rome,” he has brandished 
with a masterly translator's hand, the Olympic thunder of the 
Iliad, and has polished with more spirit and to a greater per- 
fection than did Paris his shield, the yprivalled legend of the 
Ogyssey. If he did not emulate the songs, of the seraphim ‘or 
tune his lyre, that its vibrations might join in harmoniuos union 
with the “‘ music of the spheres’, he made it vocal with vital 
and elevated devotion, and suppressed the thunderings with which 
the angels were discomfited to “that still small voice” that 
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whispered the greatness and glory of divinity. If he revel- 
led not in the sunlight of poetic fgncy or yielded not to the in- 
sidious insinuations of a distempered imagery, he framed from a 
mind smitten with a love of justice,—excellence, purity and gran- 
deur, and rose on wings of faith only to charm the world with 
beauty and with truth. 

If he sought not to follow the immortal Dante through fire and 
ice—through the “ briar and the thorn,” or shunned the shining 
walks of Ariésto amid the olives and the palms that led to the 
habitation of the sirens, he built the lofty rhyme for more practical 
results and wedded the genius of the muse to lighten and vivify 
the weighty moments of depression.* It were indeed a bold— 
perhaps presumptuons task to endeavor to draw a line of demark- 
ation between the direct aims of Cowper and of Milton—for 
their objects were mutual. Ifthe one represented the powers of 
darkness if contention with marvelous light, and the angel of 
death as whetting his sword of vengeance, that the wings of the 
angel of life might be the fiery wings of martyrdom, the other 
breathed forth from his harp that moved to tears the lamentations 
of a personal experience, and by tearing off those-fig leaves that 
were patched to hide the naked truth endeavored to raise man 
through successive gradations to a stature and symetery of per- 
fect excellence. If Milton directed and inflamed by a pious en- 


thusiasm, 
“ Drank deep of that brook that flowed 


Fast by the oracle of God,” 
it is certain that Cowper by sober reasoning and untarnished 
thought 


“Held sweet communion with the skies, 
And filled his urn where holy fountains rise.” 


Though minor poets rear their sun-lit castles and burnish them 
with gold, yet the lengthening shadows of declining days will 
enshroud them in a’ gloom which their feeble phosphorescense is 
inadequate to dispel, and those tinkling cymbals and that sound- 
ing brass shall be hushed by that vesper chime of Cowper whose 
silvery notes remind us of duty and of God. 

He has reared by his genius no marble palace with columns 
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wreathed with Psestums roses, with courts festooned with Tyrian 
purple and lit with sun-born rgdience, where fancy may revel 
and anticipation sigh for such halcyon realities; nor again has 
he with stern relentless mien torn off the wings of the invisible 
spirit of beauty and thus transmografied the ornate elegance of 
poetic diction to a rough and arid legal repetition, but with a 
keen perceptive eye and a nice discerning understanding has 
woven round the story of his song like incense round the altar 
the tribute of his piety that has won for him the title of the bard 
of Christianity. Nor did he seek to pay his vows at the temple 
of some Jupiter Ammon that echoed its equivucating oracle on 
the burning waste of Juybia, whose double-tongued expressions 
might form the basis of a mazy poetic structure—with labrynths 
more intricate than those of Crete, and foundations more improb- 
able than oriental tales, but asking only 
“A lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade,” 

where sequestered and alone he might engrave his name upon the 
world ‘ere he sank into the vale, 

Though the endeavors of some votaries of the muse resemble 
now the broken temple and the ruined arch for the ivy that en* 
twined them has faded and decayed, yet the works of this hum- 
ble aspirant and deserving sire shall outlive the waste of time 
and the passing traveller who knows his greatness and appreciates 
his worth will not fail to weave a chaplet and to drop a tear on 
the grave of William Cowper in the chapel of St. Edmunds. 

Long shall fond memory kindle at that urn, 
That marks the tomb of such inherent worth, 
While age on agé with pilgrim feet shall turn 
To view the land that gave his genius birth, 
Though other bards proclaim an earthly theme, 
They with their works shall moulder and decay, 
While he, whose song was like the prophet’s dream, 
Renews his glory with each dawning day. 
J. M. H. 
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+ —~. 
THE TURKS AND THE RUSSIANS, 


THE awful farce in which the ings” powerful nations of the 
earth are now engaged as actors, is one which on the theatre of 
this world defies all parallel, If we consider the reasons usually 
understood as the causes of this war, we will be struck with sur- 
prise that civilized man can so far become the creature of phren- 
zy, as to justify on such grounds the perpetration of an almost 
exterminating carnage. We first see the chief of countless bar- 
barians, whose very empire is upheld by the terrors of his butch- 
eries, demanding christian freedom, and the right to christian 
worship for the subjects of a nation, whose system of religion is 
the uncompromising antagonism of all the other religions on the 
globe. We see a so called christian prince requiring of one 
whose faith is "in direct contravention to his own, and whose 
creed will not allow him to be less than a fanatic, the cession of 
privileges which in the estimation of the grantor would forever 
expose him to the Divine wrath. We see as the penalty of a 
refusal, the extinction of an empire threatened, the commerce of 
the world interrupted in its operations, human industry every- 
where paralyzed, mankind doomed to wholesale slaughter, broad 
plains drenched with human blood, and all this because a despot 
of a different faith chooses to rule his subjects as his caprice or 
his fanaticism may dictate. On the other hand, we see sympa- 
thy, not exhibiting itself in lachrymal outpourings, and offerings 
at. the altar of humanity in behalf of injured innocence and guf- 
fering virtue, but twining its embraces around a people menaced 
with extermination, the,alleged purpose of which is to preserve 
that people as a member of the family of nations, and to prevent 
such aggressions on the-part of its foe as will swell the latter into 
a magnitude disproportionate to the balances of the earth, and 
dangerous to the liberties of mankind. ° 

We see the most discordant elements in moral and national 
constitutions co-working apparently with a unity of design.— 
England, cold, grave, sober, calculating England, animated with 
the spirit of freedom, proverbially Tutonic, ruled for centuries 
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past by a colossal oligarchy, and always in matters of religion 
claiming the inherent right of private judgment.—France, with 
her*‘ mobilitate et lenita§e animi,” unequivocally Celtic, first 
devoutly and slavishly priesf-ridden, then skeptical to a loath- 
some rottenness, first adopting and practising all the horrors of 
an ultra’socialism ; then bowing the neck to receive the yoke of 
an unrestricted autocrat; always lively ; always gay; she will 
utter to the world the results of the most profound specula- 
tions, and dance as she philosophises ; she will upon mere theory 
upset dynasties, and laugh as she revels in the blood it occasions. 
Turkey, the base of this triangular anomaly, whose main ‘char- 
acteristic is an imperturbable immobility, the precise opposite of 
her ‘two allies. She who rushed from her northern fastnesses 
with the verocity of a tiger, exulted in staining her hands with 
the best blood of the christian world, carved out an empire for 
herself from the rubbish of falling states, and more than three 
centuries ago settled down in utter listlessness to the progress 
that was looming in, and lighting up her Northern and Western 
horizons. She who, with in an age historically just past, menaced 
all Europe with the extermination of the christian religion, now 
invokes the alliance of Christian nations to prevent the extermi- 
nation of her own. This then is the triangular fraternization of 
the Eastern war. ' 

And Austria too, who is governed by the rotten dynasty of 
House of Hapsburg, whose history can be traced as far back as 
thé Caesars, is, and has been nothing more than a tool in the 
hands of that potentate which may have for a time the supremacy 
among the neighboring kingdoms. She who once fought hand 
in hafid with Russia, England and Prussia, to entinguish the light 
of Napoleon’s torch. She who ‘gave jn marriage the fair Maria 
Louisa to the French monarch who cast off Josephine,—thus vio- 
lating the laws of God, severing from his side, and breaking the 
hearts of the best of his friends,—while he took in her place the 
daughter of his ancient enemy. And how long did this alliance 
exist? Not a whit longer than*the brilliant achievements of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Austria felt humbled by being made a 
subservient instrument to the policy of declining France, to 
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humble England and aggrandize itself. Truly it was something 
wonderful for such a depraved and motheaten dynasty to raise 
its head for once above the horizon, and say that the French 
yoke was too grievous to be borne. “She then sold herself to 
England to crush the power of Napoleon. And when Hungary 
had trampled her in the dust, Russia stepped in and saved Aus+ 
tria from.the destruction which now awaits her. And now she 
is ready to shake hands with France over the much wished for 
dead body of Russia. But, reader depend upon it, the Bear 
will taste a delicate morsel of a Turkey’s wing, long ere Austria 
will be able to plunge arknife into the hind quarters of the Rus- 
sian Bear. 

If variety in grouping of moral elements constitutes beauty as 
it does in arranging the objects of a landscape painting, then 
old Euclid himself could not have been in greater exstacies when 
he worked out the demonstration of the “pons Asinorum,”’ nor 
Achimedes more delighted when he ran naked through the streets 
of Syracuse, than Western Europe now is at the magnificent 
array against the aggressions of the Russian “* Ursa Major.” 


C. 


[The following lines were written on seeing a lithograph of one of Coles’ 
celebrated paintings] :— 
CHILDHOOD. 


Tuere is a silent, onward stream 

Whose pearly waters calmly glide, 

Where golden sunbeams ever gleam 

With gorgeous radience on its tide, 
Where beauty reigus—where olives cast 
Their shadows o’er its crystal breast, 
Where haleyon days their morning’s past, 
And evening’s lull its tides to rest. 


The fountains of this silvery stream, 
Spring where the glacfal ramparts glow, 
Where burnished peaks in grandeur gleam, 
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Whose ancient scalps are white with snow. 
Yea, higher up where horror frowns, 

In those dread chambers of the sky, _ 

In palaces where nature crowns 

Her monarchs with their thrones on high. 


Leaped forth in joy and strength and power, 
This infant stream that coursed its way, 
Through mountain, barrier and bower, 

To distant realms of endless day. 

And as it journeyed on beneath, 

The myrtle and the plams dark shade, 

Anon through arid waste and heath, 
Through natures palace and arcade, 







It still kept.on its youthful dance, , 
While morning blushes tinged its cheek, 
Its merry voice—its laughing glance, 
Through summer suns and winters bleak, 
Were stilll the same as when it rose, 

In pristine strength and youthful grace, 
And still the same when in repose, 

As when it ran its childhoods race. 


But as it came with joy and might, 
Forth from beneath the mountain side, 
From beds of pearl as clear and bright, 
As those which slept beneath its tide— 

I saw a fairy boat that rode 

So magic like its bosom o’er, 

That as each wandering zephyr blowed, 
It seemed to near the wave washed shore. 


An angel stood upon its bow, 

For storm and cloud were gathering fast, 
A crown of light illumed her brow, 

Till storm and cloud and lightning’s past. 
With golden wings, and piercing eyes, 
With sorrows harp that moved to tears, 
She scaled the hale of the skies, 1, 
To join the music of the spheres. 





Now this placid stream is our childhood’s hours, 
Gliding merrily on to the days of our youth, 
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And those olives and palms, and fragrant flowers, 
Are.its emblems of innocence, beauty and truth. 
And those springs that flow from its mountain crest 
Through the deep dark’ning shades of this wilderness earth, 
Are the springs of joy that arise in our breast, 

To make glad the wild scenes of our halcyon mirth, 


EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 


PERHAPS at no period in life is there more fiction and less re- 
ality. The air we breathe seems more invigorating—the land- 
scapes more beautiful and the “ human countenance divine,” @ 
mirror which reflects the emotions of a heart swelling with noble 
impulse. ‘Time drags no lazy foot but swiftly glide days, weeks, 
and months, under the influence of this enchantment produced by 
the joint action of ignorance and novelty. Around about every 
thing conspires to render buoyant and light. Ah! how distorted 
the medium which presents gikled forms how wild the fancy 
which conjures from ti animate naught but purity. It is not 
our aim to tear aside the mask or unbar the whited sepulchre. 
Happy youth looks upon things as they appear not as they really 
are. It has its trials, its lofty hopes and crushing disappoint- 
ments, but acts upon the principle 

“When ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 
From every day experience may we derive a lesson, which teaches 
the height and depth of youthful association. Commencing with 
the child let us follow him until he reaches the legitimate termi- 
us. Come with me to the domestic circle—come to the family 
altar where burns a coal that no power can .extinguish—a coal 
bright and glowing. Mingle in the happy. throng which congre- 
gate about the paternal fireside, converse with father, mother, 
sister, brother, and realize the unfathomable love felt toward one 
another. Reader, do you not remember many a deed of affec- 
tion, many a kind word, any holy prayer which has been 
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breathed from sincere hearts for your well being. Can you not 
even now note the smile of an approving mother orhear the gen- 
tle rebuke which once melted the very soul within you? Years 
perhaps have passed over your head since then, and asa con- 
sequence there have been changes—changes which in secret 
may be felt in the choked utterance and suffused eye. Is any 
member of tliat circle of which you were one sleeping the cold 
sleep? Has a mother or brother been borne to the grave, if so, 
how pure are the associations blended with their names, their 
acts, their words live through the agony of separation and when 
the soul has ceased to writhe under the galling wound are held 
in sacred recollection, are cherished with holy love. Let-us turn 
from those strongest of early associations away from family and 
connections and take up our abode among strangers—acquain- 
tances are sought and found. Friendship’s germ is fostered, 
strengthened, perfected. The soil in which it is sown is fertile 
not barren, the elements are genial not chilling ;—it reaches ma- 
turity, storms may rage, a limb may be torn and whirled from 
its place, the fibres may strain, the trunk may bend, but time 
alone can bring decay, it lives until age steals on apace and lays 
ite axe at the foot of the tree. Early as@ciations bind us not 
only to our fellow men and their acts, but bind us if not equally 
as strong to the place of nativity to the houses and fields we were 
wont to frequent, to the recreations which we indulged to the 
minor seminaries of learning to the green hills, the stately for- 
est, to the church of the Infinite, where was perchance perform- 
ed the baptismal rite—to the aisles in which trod our infant feet, 
to the pulpit where stood the man of God. They render the 
present, although tinged with melancholy, and shaded by re- 
flection thrice pleasant. They attach us firmly to those with 
whom we are brought in contract providing taste and thought 
assimilate, they bid us take warning from some, to look back- 
ward and forward to perceive that we are “passing away.” The 
morning of life is short but its influence extends throughout the 
period of probation, and sheds a ray upon the blackness of that val- 
ley which lies between this and the realm of the eternal. Tried as- 
sociates will antidote the effects of despair—will loose his hold 
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and comfort and cheer, when we imagine 
“ There is nothing in this world can makes us joy 

Life is as tedious as a thrice told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 










THE PIONEER. 


WRITTEN ON COMPULSION. 









** Mary, put that band-box under the seat, and come here and 
hold the baby.” I folded the “ Sun”’ up, put it deliberately in 
my coat-pocket; cut off a modicum of the weed, and laid it as 
near as could be to my wisdom tooth. Then I looked up. 
“Good gracious ! you careless thing! Don’t you know that’s 
my best cap? It was in July, and hot. I had left Nassau, 
and was now leaving the city for a week’s rural enjoyment. The 
stage, with its team of three horses stood before the “ Hand 
Tavern.” It was a rough vehicle, comparing with your city 
omnibus as a country yankee jumper would with the celebra- 
ted (?) Count (a German title) T-ff-ny’s “Swan” sleigh. Exteri- 
orly, red, long, country-looking ; bearing upon its side, in great 
straggling yellow letters, a.title larger than the Count’s, after 
this reading: “ Rowdy Town and Freedomville independent 
line of stages, for the accommodation of passengers and bundles.” 
Upon the door Uncle Sam had set his armorial bearings, U. 8. M., 
thereby indicating that it was portative of the mail, and all 
must clear the way. An ancient step, and an uneasy door that 
sat as clumsily upon its hinges as a school girl in her first long 
dress, was the entrance. Two long seats were there, with jaun- 
dice colored leather cushions, a straw covered floor, and the 
several comfort killer’, of want of room, darkness, and unpleas- 
ant inclination in respect of the seats, and—fleas. At furthest 
end was a school boy, quiet, and musing how best he might em- 
ploy his holliday. By his side sat I. 

Thus were we when Mary had received her deserved reproof 
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for insisting upon a space of 12 by 14 inches, receiving into the 
midst of its emptiness, a band-box, whose dimensions were 16 by 
20. Consequently, since all matter is entirely impenetrable, 
the space not yielding, band-box did—the best cap was robbed 
of its proportions, and Mary scolded. Now after this it followed 
.that Grandmother entered. That she was grandmother I knew, 
for there was a baby in question, and she—ladies can guess her 
age when I inform them that her vanity had so far departed, 
been se. much worn away by the lapse of years, that she wore a 
bonnet of the orthodox old Methodist pattern, which implies an 
infinitude of ugliness, and that no false teeth interposed to pre- 
vent a suspicious intimacy between her gums. She carried in 
one hand a large basket; upon one finger of the other hand 
hung a sun-bonnet ; between thumb and fore-finger waved a 
palm-leaf fan, while upon Aer palm rested a dilapidated—snuff- 
box. Outside, I heard the driver cursing band-boxes, as three 
successive ones were handed up to him. The basket was so 
posited as to chafe my shins; the sun-bonnet, with many char- 
ges was committed to my safe-keeping ; my neighbor held the 
fan, and then grandmother sat down.—“ Give me the baby, 
Mary.” 

Gods! they called i¢ a baby! A shadowy form in a yellow 
dress, all wrinkled up under its chin, whence oozed a peren- 
nial stream of slobber—(excuse the word); a gigantic, hydro 
cephalic head surmounting a puny wry neck ; peppered over all 
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stick, the other lustily thrusting an India rubber rattle at my 
nose. Grandmother took it: “Poor ‘itty thing,’ has ’e’ad’e 
summer compaintee ; nevee mindee ; gran’mammy soon makee 
well; yes indeedee, you precious, PRECIOUS, Carling.” (I won- 
der no one ever got out a lexicon of baby talk.) Basy, “Eheh, 
eheh, hahah, ah, ah, ah, um-gur.” “(By the way I have made 
that sentence the basis of my theory of language.) “Yes, ’e 
poo’ chile, want he mikkee. Mary, git that bottle out.” Even 
thus early do they teach us bad habits. Meanwhile a couple 
of new characters appeared upon our rustic stage, in guise of two 
fussy particular old ladies, who were of the “ancient maiden” 
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stripe. Baby drained the bottle and now was oscularly embra- 
cing the mint-stick. And after these things—appeared Madam. 
Now she was very pretty, dressed in demi-mourning, was plump, 
joyous and rosy-looking. Upon her arm reclined another case 
of summer complaint. She said she was unwell, afraid of the 
ride, held a smelling bottle to her nose, &., “ but what could 
she do? Didn’t the Doctor tell her that the baby was dying for 
country air?’ So she made preparations to get in, kissimg her 
sister, who was with her. Finally it was over. Madam wore 
white stockings and gaiters. Of course her foot and ankle were 
handsome, else how would I have known the color of her stock- 
ings? We started. “Oh stop, I’ve left my basket.” The 
driver used a very bad word, but stopped. Finally we were 
actually en route. Madam discovered that baby’s socks were 
left behind, but driver refused to return for ,them, or stop. 
“ How unobliging some people are,” quoth I. This wasa feeler. 
Madam repaid me with a smile. I am certain that I should 
have seen the pretty foot again, but for the interposition of the 
stoical basket. Soon after this, summer complaint No. 2, began 
to make himself heard. He was evidently preferring a request, 
that threatened to merge into an imperative not to be resisted. 
Now Madam had no bottle. Yet it was manifest that gomething 
must be done. Summer complaint insisted yet more.strenuously, 
his little hand passionately attempting to remove obstructions. 
I was attentively watching these preceedings, when Madam 
appealed to me with an entreating glance. I was immediately 
amused at the spectacle of a butcher’s dog warily approaching 
a cat that stood in the door-way, all bravery and bristles. Baby's 
cries suddenly ceased, and I fancied I heard such a sound as 
oysters make when a returning tide reaches the bar whereon 
they rest. A casual glance assured me that Madam had no 
need of cotton, and I was greatly reminded of Power’s glorious 
statue of Eve. The baby was covered as to his head with a 
white handkerchief. I don’t see at all why ladies carry hand- 
kerchiefs in the summer time. (At least so I grumbled to myself 
then.) The siege of this pretty fortress having been ‘successfully 
terminated, I endorsed the proceedings with a smile. My neigh- 
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bor, the school-boy had been blushing continually. I intended 
to read him a lecture at the next halt, but forgot it. 

It began to grow very dull. Jolts, with the responsive “ Oh 
Lords,” “ we’re going over,” &., get very monotonous after the 
second mile. Grandmother seemed to think so too, So she took 
out her snuff-box. Its contents were light brown rappee. She 
handed it round very politely. I declined, saying that I prefer- 
red the weed “tau naturel.” Madam,smilingly said she never 
used snuff. The two maidens shrunk away with a show of great 
repugnance. Poor things, it was manifest that their hopes of 
marital bliss had not yet expired. Then grandmother, taking 
@ pinch, said it was good for the teeth. Madam in a glorious 
smile told me that she had no need of dentrical preservatives. So 
I said significantly, that I did not think it needed to be used on 
that score in this stage. How bewitching was Madam’s glance! 
To my surprise Grandmother took the compliment to herself, and 
pursing up her lips, looked any amount of gratitude. I took out 
my note book and wrote, ‘“ Always pay a compliment when you 
ean. No matter how glaring if the gentler sex are recipient.” 
Madam seemed very curious. “I always make it a point to note 
down a new and interesting fact. Hum, snuff good for teeth,” 
remarked,I, casually. Then slyly turning over the page I wrote: 
“Mem. : never knew stage coach riding in good company was 
so pleasant before.” This I handed over to Madam, asking her 
to note how curiously the jolting of the stage distorted the wri- 
ting. This time the smile was gloriously radiant. . And we still 
jolted on. Poor Madam was evidently becoming very unwell, 
and had need of the smelling salts in earnest. For the face lost 
its bloom, and grew paler even than Summer Complaiat’s “ well 
spring of pleasure.’’ Also the bright eyes lost their sparkle, and 
a yellowish ring momently developed itself under each speaking 
orb. Now hove in view a tavern of repute. It was manifes¢ 
that here Madam would have to leave us. I was overflown with 
sorrow, and its exuberance seemed to make itself plain'y per- 
ceived. For sundry languid glances, as sweet as the odor of a 
dying violet-—(Now just see that. Is’nt it provoking that we 
should have to grow sentimental)—came over to my side of the 
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coach in the way of thanks. The Pioneer halted. “Oh I'm sa 
sick.” (To the driver, with one of those killing glances.) “I’m 
sure, Madam, I’m very sorry. Can I do anything? Can I~ 
that is I mean—I—brandy—mint julep—oh plague take it—”’ and 
he broke down irretrievably, for the entreating glance was fixed 
upon him, until he became as torpid as a victim of Medusa. “I 
must stop here, and find some way back to the city. I can ‘go 
no further. Oh what shail I do?” 

Just then a stage going towards the city reached our tavern 
and stopped. ‘“T have it’’, said driver, and he went after it» 
got out of the stage. Driver came up, “Madam, I have pro- 
cured you a seat in this other conveyance.” “Thank ycu, Sir.” 
He stood by to help her out. “ Will you be so kind as to hold 
the child for me while I get out?” “Certainly, Madam” and 
he took Summer Complaint. I was by the door immediately. 
Consequently, “I had that pleasure.” Among the itemstherein 
comprehended, were a clasped hand, ankles, (second edition, new 
and enlarged) ; also being sick, there was great need of support 
to her weak frame from one stage to the other. Driver behind, 
cudgelling the air with clenched fist, and pinching the little one 
in his arms. (Query, Why are stage coaches allowed to stop 80 
near one another’). At last the translation was completed. 
“* Will you please to tell the driver where to take me Sir? No- 
— St?” I did so, and bowed my adieu. 

[Whether shall I give my reader a discription of the house an- 
swering that number, so kindly suggested? Of the charming: 
tete a tete sofa ina corner of the drawing room? Of the jovial 
Captain , the happy husband, and his kindness to me in re- 
ciprocation for having been so kind to Madam, &? No. I will 
not. | 
I returned to our coach. Suddenly a thought struck me. I~ 
went back. “Excuse me, Madam, you were about losing your 
handkerchief through my carelessness.” And I presented her 
a splendid one (cambric I think,) with my name beautifully wrought 
in on corner. It had cost one of my cousins at least a month to 
embroider it. Immediately thereupon I was possessed with a 
great desire to return to Rowdy-Town. But I did not wish to 
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be published in the papers, as 
“ Missing ! ! 
Stolen or Strayed, 
Lost or mislaid,” 

So I jumped into the Pioneer, read the deaths and marriages 
in the “ Sun,” and then taking out my tablets proposed to my- 
self this Problem for solution; Required: The compound inter- 
est of 6000 kisses at 20 per cent per annum, in tri-weekly pay- 
ments, during 10 years; with an additional 50 per centum, in 
hourly payments, during the first three months, as representa- 
tive of the Honey Moon. (N.B. The original capital of 6000 
is supposed to have been accumulated previous to marriage.) I 
recommend this problem as an infallible cure for ennai. 

The rest of the journey; the “ Partingdonisms” of Grand- 
mother; the maiden’s blushes; the Dutch bridal party; the 
bride’s chubby baby-boy ; Grandmother’s queries in respect of 
which ; the dropped veil, and the obedient husband; the break- 
down ; the end of the Pioneer; the flight of the consternated 
maidens ; my exit from the stage ; and other most curious items, 
oh Reader! are they not all written in fading ink in volume 
XYZ, folio 3357 of the book of oblivion, from whose pages I 


have this much rescued? Of a surety they are. 
PotykomP O'Rourke. 
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POLITICAL ERAS. 


At the close of the Revolutionary struggle, and immediately 
after the framing and adoption of the federal constitution, and 
its ratification by the thirteen states, the political history of this 
country may be said to have commenced. It may be dvideid 
into three distinct eras, The first included the administration 
of George Washington, and the early days of the republic. Then 
the people were fresh from the scenes of the eventful Revolu- 
tionary struggle. The remembranve of their past sufferings, 
privations and woes, of the labor they had undergone, of the cost 
at which the republic had been obtained, tended to bind them 
together in closer ties, with more enduring ligaments,—and in 
stronger bonds of unity, than any mere partisan zeal or political 
enthusiasm has or can ever unite men. ‘Then the nation was not 
divided by the preaching of those different political doctrines, by 
the proclamation of those diverse political articles of faith, and 
the agitation ef those sectional issues, which have produced so 
much. animosity, ill feeling and hostility among the citizens of 
this common confederacy, and which have in past political con- 
tests in the nation, and sectional agitation in the Senatorial and 
Representative halls of the federal government, endangered the 
safety, permanence and stability of the Union, as a Confederacy 
of States, and an Unity. Then there was but one party—the 
party of Washington. When by the provisions of the federal 
constitution, which had just been framed and adopted, it became 
necessary for the people to determine, by their suffrages, who 
should preside over the virgin republic, as its first chief magis- 
trate, the united gaze of all was turned spontaniously to one 
man, who in solitude and retirement, on the banks of the beau- 
tiful Potomac, was musing in regard to the future destiny of that 
republic, in the embryo scenes of which he had been so promi- 
nent an actor, as the leader of the American arms in the con- 
test of 76. There was at that time no sectional line dividing 
the Union into two separate divisions. It was not then asked in 
what section of the Union was the place of his nativity. The 


Union—the whole Union claimed him as its own son. By the 
13 
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unanimous voice of the American people, the American Cincin- 
natus was called from the seclusion of private life, and domestic 
associations, to preside over the republic as its first chief}, magis- 
trate, and to pilot the new ship of state amid the dangers and 
perils, that beset and menace a new form of government, 
And may we not confidently prophecy that in future time, 
when the old monarchies, kingdoms and despotisms of the 
world are among the things that were, and when upon their 
ruins has been erected that new, simple but sublime form 
of Republican government, based upon the equality andfrights 
of man, the student of national history will consider the, position 
that George Washington occupied, as the first chief magistrate 
of the American Republic, to have been the greatest and sub- 
limest position that man has ever held. 
ered so now, when thrones, empires and despotisms are yet among 
the realities of the present,—while yet kings, queens and empe- 
rors exist, and by the power of heriditary right, rule the millions 
of Europe with imperial sway ; but when that march of Republic 
which has already commenced its journey, shall have accom- 
plished its mission, when all men shall be free and equal—when 
empires, thrones and sovereignties shall be remembered but as 
mere dim historical legends,—and all men shall be bound to- 
gether in the bonds of that Republican fellowship, which shall 
include all nations, tribes and people, then, and not until then, 
shall the reality verify the prophecy. 
second administration of Washington, the first era of the politi- 
cal history of this country also closed. 


It may not be consid- 


With the close of the 


Immediately after the refusal of George Washington to accept 


their separate creeds. 


the nomination for a third term, and his announced retirement 
from the turmoil and cares of public life, the political aspirations 
of the prominent statesmen, which had so long been checked, 
burst forth, and in the contest for the succession, We may per- 
ceive the germinating seeds of those two great political antagonis- 
tic organizations which in process of time, developed themselves 
under the cognomen of the Republican and Federal parties, with 
This era brought forth upon the stage of 
political life, some of the greatest master minds—both as states- 
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men and politicians—that America has ever produced, and 
claimed as her own sons. In that body of illustrious men, who 
had in the revolutionary contest served their country as soldiers, 
counsellors and writers, and who, by their natural superiority 
of genius, were recognised as the founders and leaders of the two 
political parties, we observe the names of Thomas Jefferson, the 
author of the “ Declaration of Independence,” Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the framer of the Constitution, Aaron Burr, the soldier, 
statesman and politician, who notwithstanding the calumny 
heaped upon his name, the aspersions cast upon his character, 
and the surmises in regard to his ulterior aims, we believe to 
have been a patriot, in the truest sense of the word, and the vic- 
tim of the private and public envy, malice and hostility of Thom- 
as Jefferson and others. On the formation of the two great 
organizations, all minor issues were forgotten, and the people 
divided and arrayed themselves upon the two different platforms, 
as disciples, believers and supporters of the different political 
faiths, in support of which they battled for years, until, at last, 
they found the ancient land-marks gone, and that they were bat- 
tering for mere abstractions. All organizations, like nations, are 
mortal. In the course of time the venerable Républican and 
Federal parties were among the things that had been, and 
upon the ruins and debris were erected those two mighty organi- 
zations which have in turn held the reins of government, and 
engrafted and impressed the influence of their respective policies 
upon the history of this country. The birth of the Democratic 
and Whig parties mark the third era of the political history of 
the American Republic. The course of these two great parties 
are familiar to all as they are yet among the factions of the 
present ; and, therefore, it is not necessary for us to trace their 
past history. But these two great parties are following in the 
wake of the old Federal and Republican organizations, and will 
soon be nnmbered among the factions of the past. Politics have 
been gradually becoming more corrupt. Politicians have sacri- 
ficed all principles of integrity, patriotism and Americanism, 
until pclitics have become a mere game, in the playing of which 
the unscrupulous, and those most destitute of honesty and virtue 
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can only win. But while politicians were solacing themselves 
with the anticipations of ultimate success, there was being con- 
structed an organization silently and secretly which prophecies 
to hurl from the high places in the nations, political gamblers, 
and unscrupulous politicians, and place in their position men not 
only American in birth, but in principle and action. We may rec- 
ognize in the late sudden and spontaneous uprising of the American 
people in all the states of this Confederacy the American spirit 
which was born in the first National Assembly :—the birth of 
which resulted in the Declaration of Independence—the Ameri- 
can Revolution—the achievement of the liberties of mankind— 
the framing and adoption of the Constitution,—and the construc- 
tion of this Confederacy upon the basis of “ Civil and Religious” 
liberty. We may recognize the same American spirit that pre- 
sents itself in this new, and we trust, brighter era of the political 
history of this country. The time for a new organization which 
shall blend the progressive spirit of the age,”’ with the conservative 
American principles of the administration of Washington, and 
the earlier days of the Republic, is opportune. The old political 
parties are almost dead. What does remain of them is corrupt 
and adulterated. The principles of Democracy are dead. The 
doctrines of Whiggery are defunct. ‘Principles—not men” is no 
longer the war cry of the different political parties ; but spoils 
and office. The apostles of Democracy and the leaders of Whig- 
gery arenomore. Corrupt party leaders have taken their places. 
Their leaders have disowned everything pertaining to American- 
ism, and have engrafted upon their creeds anything partaking of 
the essence of foreignism. ‘True Americans who love their coun- 
try more than office; principles more than spoils ;—American 
doctrines and ideas in preference to foreign theories, have per- 
ceived the dishonesty and corruption of the different political 
parties—have comprehended that they have been mere automa- 
tors in the hands of expert party leaders; have perceived that it 
is no longer a glory and honor, but rather a disgrace and crime 
to be an American citizen, descended from those who planted 
the banner of civil and religious liberty on Plymouth Rock, and 
founded those little settlements along the Atlantic coast, from 
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which has sprung up this mighty confederacy of thirty one indepen- 
dent sovereignties ; they have stood by their American brothers 
when they have been shot down for proclaiming the principles of 
Washington—they have seen the Bible, by the dictation of a 
political hierarchy and by the connivance of politicians banished 
from the American common schools. 

They have seen all these wrongs perpetuated and believing in 
the great motto that in “ Union there is strength”—knowing no 
North nor South—nothing but the Union and the whole Union 
—throwing aside all minor issues—discarding all sectional differ- 
ences—abandoning all political ties, they have formed themselves 
into a great National American State Right party upon the 
platform of Americanism and the unity of the States. The 
present crisis in politics marks the fourth era in the political 
history of this country. The future is as a sealed book, which 
cannot be opened and real—only surmised. The curtain has 
fallen on the first three acts in the political drama of this yet 
virgin republic. It is now rising on the fourth. 





MUSINGS. 


Twas twilight—the sun had declined in glory, beneath the 
dim western horizon, the clouds kissed by his warm effulgence, 
hung around in all their congregated hues of pride, like pillars 
of some lofty temple, worthy his glowing presence—: a deep 
tranquility pervaded the distant hills—surrounded by sheltering 
banks, the mayestic lake, spread, its silent bosom waveless and 
beautiful, as the last glowing tints, of a cloudless firmament, 
fading from its smooth calm surface. Anon the pale, pure star 
of eve, illumined the clear sky, twinkling in silent loveliness. 
How oft, oh holy star have I gazed on thee, with eyes upturned 
in admiration dreaming of bye-gone days, musiny o’er memory 
of hopes that were, but are for me no longer, and thinking that 
in thee, far, far away, from this jarring world, there might be 
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realms of happiness and peace. The passing breeze brought 
with it to my excited immagination, and o’ercharged soul, a sub- 
lime yet passing melancholy—exalting my every thought far 
beyond this grovelling earth, to brighter scenes of purity and 
bliss, where fragrant flowers bloom in never fading loveliness, 
transplanted from a grosser soil, to flourisd in immortal beauty, 
where the noon tide of glory reigns eternally, infusing its hallow- 
ed beams, o’er the pure spirits of those, whose brief season of 
earthly bondage has expired, ushering them to realms, whose 
mighty depths and untold mysteries, no mortal eye can pene- 
trate. There sat beside me at that enchanting hour, one whose 
gentle spirit, seemed e’en now bursting its earth bound ties, e’er 
borne on angels wings, it soared to the bright regions of eternal 
day. Consumptions icy touch, had withered her youthful ener- 
gies, the fatal hectic stained her once blooming cheek, she knew 
that she was dying, and all the encouraging kindness of sympa- 
thising friends, was received by her as sweet proofs of affection, 
but never for a fleeting moment touched her heart with hope— 
she knew that she was dying, but the irrepressible buoyancy of 
her young and ardent nature forsook her not to the last, she 
strove to subdue her soul down to her fate, yet the strange fires, 
that glowed in the embers of her life, kindled oft into a kind of 
airy gladness, so that a stranger would have thought her one to 
whom young joy was just revealing its bright treasures, and who 
was eager to unfold her light pinions, and sail on into the calm 
and sunny future. 

On this lovely eve, she requested in a voice that could not be 
denied, to be carried to a rustic couch in the garden bower. 
Her pure spirit, drank deep of the melancholy feelings, inspired 
by the fading tints and balmy air of the season. She turned to 
me, and in a sweet yet mournful voice said: ‘ This scene reminds 
me of my own approaching hour of trial, how sweet is the 
thought to rest within the bosom of my native soil, the verdure 
and flowers that I loved, will brighten round my grave—the trees 
whose murmurs cheered my living ear, will hang their cold sha- 
dows o’er my dust, the eyes that met mine in the light of affec- 
tion, will shed tears o’er the sod that covers me, keeping my 
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memory green within their spirits—I go my friend, I feel that 
I am going, to that blissful abode, where we shall meet, purified 
from every earthly stain.” In the excitement of the moment 
she attempted a few bars of a favorite air, expressive of her pure 
and bright thoughts. In a sweet, tremulous, yet mournful voice, 
the plaintive melody, died gradually away upon my ear, while 
the gentle victim with one long drawn sigh, freed her glad spirit 
from its earthly fetters, 

In mute agony I gazed on all that now remained of my once 
beautiful and idolized friend—a placid smile illumined her wasted 
features ; her pale emaciated fingers, were clasped motionless 
upon her snowy bosom whose last faint throb had ceased forever. 

. . « Where is now the gem that was once enshrined in this 
casket of exquisite workmanship? A pitying angel whispered, 
“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” PaRIs. 


THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 


ADMIRATION often blinds the vision and causes us to overlook 
the faults of individuals and communities. Patriotism leads to 
an extravagant computation of power, and a continued course of 
prosperity lulls to security. These three elements often conduce 
to much good, and again are the cause of the evils above men- 
tioned. 

Our country through the influence of ardent youthful admira- 
tion and prosperity, is made the subject of windy tirades. The 
student is wont to descant with delerious enthusiasm upon her 
unparallelled advancement, her present glory and future splen- 
dor. The politician takes up the ery and with more prudence 
but less reason, discourses upon the immutability of our institu- 
tions. This is politic, and in some cases, excusable, it pleases 
the peoples ear and may sometimes arise from an exuberance of 
national love. 

But it is not always safe for rational beings to be carried 
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away by their impulses, it is better to sometimes look upon the 
darkness as well as the light, even should we undergo the criti- 
cism of affected patriots. Having prepared ourselves to receive 
the shafts of juvenile Jeffrys, having divested ourselves of all 
feeling as regards the attacks of malicious individuals, reposing 
in native born American spirit, we feel prepared to remind the 
reader that not many years ago the plan of forming an empire 
in the western portion of this continent was cherished by an 
ambitious statesman—an accomplished orator. Visionary as 
seemed the project, it was nevertheless secretly promulgated and 
many were persuaded to attempt a crusade against the young 
Republic. Men of eminence were thrown off their guard by the 
picture, brilliant with novel painting, which was presented to 
their view. The hope of individual emolument ever seductive 
to the heart of man acted as a powerful incentive. The extent 
to which this moral leprosy spread we are unable to determine, 
but notwithstanding the impenetratable mystery which hid it 
from the gaze of all save the prime mover and his coadjutors ; there 
were faint glimmerings which proclaimed the existence of araging 
fire. The kindler of that fire was unmasked and condemned before 
the bar of public opinion. Then sank the Western Empire, an 
object of derison and hate. The scheme like many chronicled 
in the world’s history was a failure, it exploded and ended in 
smoke. But not without leaving an impression on the public 
mind, and impression which although now faded and nearly ob- 
literated, the future may deepen. Another generation is strutting 
its brief hour upon the stage. New Mexico is embraced within 
the land marks of the Republic, and an Eldorado then unknown, 
boasts of its protection in the east. 

To that Eldorado the receptacle of fortune seekers is our at- 
tention attracted. Her situation, her climate, her soil, and her 
population favor the conception of a new independent government. 
The situation is favorable to the success of such an undertaking, 
for it is separated from the east by a mountainous country and 
hundreds of miles. Her climate is the most favorable to health 
of any in the world. Her soil is rich in fertility, beneath it are 
the inexhaustable gold beds, and from its surface may be gath- 
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ered the most valuable of agricultural products. Her population 
is composed of all the variations in human character, from the 
highest to the lowest. That their are honest, worthy and pa- 
triotic men residing in California we do not pretend to deny, men 
who would scout the idea of conspiracy, whose blood would boil 
in its channels, at the name of treason. But do those men con- 
stitute the majority of the population, is a query which every 
American should ask himself. If it be true that the majority are 
unprincipled and ambitions, that they would eagerly grasp an 
inducement to acquire a fame no matter how fleeting. Then 
should we rouse from this lethargy, this dream of national 
security. 

Looking at the influences which surround California, do those 
ideas appear as idle speculations, no! when we bear them in 
mind we are forced to conclude that it would be strange should 
she continue her allegiance to the home government; would it 
not seem strange should her population remain passive under the 
influence of plausible stimuli. Would it not be more reasonable 
to suppose that she will attempt to form a nation of her own. 
That mid the waring of those incongruons elements she would 
be moulded into a monster and raise her paricidal arm against 
our common country. That this may never happen is our earn- 
est prayer, but look to the mountains, look beyond the plains, for 
there may arise in living reality the vision of that vice-President 
who sleeps in yonder grave-yard, the Western Empire. 





NATURE’S PANORAMA. 


There’s not in Nature’s realm a sound, 
A murmuring low, a riv’let’s bound. 

A whispering from leaf to leaf, 

The song-bird’s note, so short, so brief, 
But flings its own sweet influence ’round 


There’s not a hidden woodland nook, 
Through which there winds the purling brook, 
Where flowers and long grass woo the wind, 
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But it can calm the world-toss’d mind 
By mirroring back its own sweet look. 









The noble tree that towers to heaven, 
By tempests and by rude winds shaken, 
The moss-grown rock, the bounding river, 
The rank weed on the barren heather, 
Old ocean’s waves, huge and unshapen, 





Brooking no bounds to curb their pride, 
Lashing the shore with the sweeling tide, 
Inspiring with awe the human soul, 

As fore’er and aye the wild waves roll, 
And ever and on they in grandeur ride. ; 
The beauteous gems that deck the sky, 

Pale Cynthia’s beams which softly lie, 

On violets blue, which clothe the sod, 

These all proclaim, “‘ There is a God,”’ 

In one undying, rapturous cry. 


The setting of the glorious sun, 

Paving with gold his path in heaven, 

Mocking the eye with fancied seas. 

Which are ruffled and surged by every breeze, 
Forming waves of gold from the clouds of dun ; 


The stillness of the sultry noon, 

When Nature seeks sleep’s own sweet boon, 
The rising of the tempest clouds 

Which Nature’s smiles in tears enshrouds 
And clothes the sky in darksome gloom ; 


The beauty of the moonlit night, 
So pale, like sculpture to the sight, 
Needing the touch of a magic wand 
Guided by some Promethian hand, 
To wake to life its shadowy light ; 


The radiance of the evening star 
That shines so pure in the void afar, 
Whilst Hesperus leads the starry host 
Of Pleades and the sister lost, 

No dreary view the scene to mar; 











The gentle sound of the falling showers, 
Giving new life to the beauteous flowers, 
The silvery murmurs of the brook, 
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That springs from out the dark-gray rock, 
And seeks a path ’neath rosy bowers. 


Oh, these can wake deep feelings in 
The heart that is pure and free from sin, 
And give more rapture ever, than 

The sweetest chords of music can 

In their wildest bursts of minstrelsy. 


Ali ’round us there are sights and sounds 
Of pure delight which know no bounds ; 
’Tis but, alas! our souls are dark 

And will not see the beauteous ark 

That would bear us safe the world around. 


But she has a holier influence, 
Than merely to delight the sense ; 
For when the soul is wearied with 
The ceaseless cares of mortal life, 
Go forth, and look upon her face ; 


And thou wilt find a soothing balm 
Laid to thy heart, its throes to calm ; 
And thy tired spirit will regain 

The freshness of its youth again, 
Whilt lingering in the groves of palm. 


When battling with the storms of life, 
Till lost in doubt in the angry strife, 
Then seek the woods, those pillared aisles, 
God’s own Cathedral, on which he smiles, 
Unbuilt by hands in Earth-lore rife. 


And then and there will thoughts arise 
Ascending e’en unto the skies, 
Theughts that will purify the soul 

As life’s dark waves their current roll, 
And bind its love with Heavenly ties. 


Then, when thou dost still toil along, 
With steadier step wilt thou press on, 
With a spirit that will e’er retain 

The cast of thought by Nature given, 
Until thy destined course be run. 
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Ghitorss Gable. 


“Mid books and papers in my study pent 
If this be exile sweet is banishment.” 


; Tue winds of chill November, more boisterous than those which .Eolus 
: chained within his mountain cave, are now whistling the requiem of those 


Atumnal months, that like a dream with funeral face unto their wintry burial 
bore the golden hours of Summer. Sitting in the Editor’s “easy chair”— 
the ashes smouldering on the hearth-stones—the thermometer up to 999 within 
one degree of absolute frigidity, as if sympathizing with us in the freezing 
idea of writing an “ Editor’s Table,”,—how welcome the shade of a deathless 
Montgomery, and how apropos his soothing dactyls, 
“ Sweet the hour of meditation, 

When the heart can freely sigh, 

And the tear of resignation, 

Twinkles in the mournful eye.” 

The obliquity of the equator with the ecliptic is now twenty minutes less 
than when observed two thousand years ago by Piteas, in six thousand more 
it will be less than a whole degree and if Louivill be a correct mathemati- 
cian, in a million of years England will have travelled to the Antarctic pole 
and “our own beloved country” be fanned by the cool and bracing breezes 
of Nova Zembla. 

The pale cresent of the skies that lit king David and his host, is now cast- 
ing from her star chamber the pallid rays of sadness, that*fall with melan- 
choly radience on the ashes and dying embers of the old othodox fireplace. 
O! what an hour for lugubrious meditation. Butas the night is darkest just 
before the dawn and the withering gloom that enshronds the horizon, the 
precursor of an orient morn, so also has the sad remembrance of the past 
that wound so gently its sable drapery around us, and engraved so indelibly 
its painful history on many hearts among us, been we trust, indicative of a 
morning and a noonday on which no sorrowing cloud may settle and no 
evening shades o’ercast. Yet how often are the golden glories of the past 
enveloped and bedimed by the shadows of remembrance, for some have left 
us by the wayside ; but they shall rebuild the broken fabric of their being, 
garnish and festoon it with those flowers ever blosoming and blooming in 
perrennial spring where beauty reigneth and where verdure mocks decay. 
But the “ashes of desolation” on the hearth stones have become ashes for 
beauty, and the “ smoke for doubt” has grown into flame for cheer. Night 
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has thrown her mantle o’er the world and pinned it with a star. The fiery 
star near the horns of the Ram, which for ages past has been obscured from 
terrestrial observation has appeared. The Great Bear has upset the dipper 
by the wagging of his tail which from all antiquity has served as its handle, 
Jupiter has lit his waning moons, and Saturn bathed his sky-girt rings, and 
Venus dipped her queenly robes anew, and the chambers of the sky are now 
more beautiful than Herschel’s dance of the siderial system. Our old time 
piece, that “great chronometer of years,” is slowly and sadly commending 
the fleeting moments to the days beyond the flood, accompanied by a re 
freshing squeak, as if it were sighing the requiem of him who inverts the 
hour glass and swings the whetted scythe. But we purpose to exchange 
this faithful recorder of our “ hours of idleness” for a Parian marble bust of 
the soul harrassed husband of Xanthippe, which we ween will diffuse the 
classic radiance of the Ionic school, and also serve in times of emergency as 
an unerring and incomparable dial of the sun. For 

Should Soc, some sunny day expose, 

Before the sun his pug-ged nose, 

And ope his giant mouth to cause 

Its shade to fall upon his jaws, 

With nose so long and mouth so wide, 

And those twelve grinders side by side, 

Soe, with a very little trial, 

Would make an excellent sun-dial. . 
Great shade! Thy prototype needed not the sinews of an infant Hercules, 
nor the vast rotundity of a full grown Jack Falstaff, to render him immortal, 
for one spark of his scintillating genius far transcended the trophy of the 
skin of the Nemean lion, or even the pearly girdle that bound the waist of 
the queen of the Amazons. But graced with shoulders broad enough to 
bear the calumny of Xanthippe and the sophists—a calumny seven times 
more weighty than the seven fold shield of Ajax.—Truly 

Thy greaves were great, “a world too wide 

For thy shrunk shank” to bear, 
And either sock to great beside 
For Soc-rates to wear. 

But he was wise and she was otherwise, and lest our panegyric should be like 
the Tartar feast, disrelished on account of its abundance we beg leave to 
close with a remark of admonition to all candidates for the blissful union of 
two loving hearts, gathered from the dusty records, and the dog-eared leaves 
of the book of a wise philosopher’s sad experience—viz: Leg such hearts be 
bound together by the silken cord and the iron band of unity and peace, lest 
otherwise they prove like Sampson’s foxes with a fire brand between them. 
But as there never was a chapter on human perfection, without a corres- 
ponding chapter on human delinquency, it behooves us to cherish and re- 
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member the precepts of the former, while we look with eyes full of gompas- 
sion on the shattered and broken spirit of the latter. 

But a word concerning Magazines. In this crisis of our Collegiate exist- 
ence there arises the natural and useful interrogatory. Where are the “‘ back 
numbers” of the Nassau Literary Magazine? Our readers will please find 
our answer in the present 


EDITOR’S REVERIE. 


The Editor sat in his “ easy chair” 
Smoking his pipe of Turkish clay, 

And the azure wreath so rich and so rare, 
As it grew and broke on the stilly air, 
Asked kindly as it passed away, 

In words of a soft and gentle mien 
Where is the Monthly Magazine ? 


And then followed an awful cloud of smoke, 
As if to drive the wreath away, 

But a louder reproof it only spoke, 

As it slowly parted and lastly broke 

And onward hastened to decay, 

But its accents were so sharp and keen 
Where, O! Where is the Magazine? 


And then puff by puff as it slowly rolled 
And filled the sultry air around 

As it left its ancient Turkish mould 
With its amber tip and its band of gold 
With which a royal head was crowned, 
That tragic line came in the scene 
Where is the Nassau Magazine? 


But at last when those wreathes and clouds had fled 
To juin their kindred clouds on high, 

Lo! a Phoenix rose from his ashy bed 

With his crimson wings and his crested head, 

And thus did the plumed bird reply— 

In a few more days there will be seen, 

The regular Monthly Magazine. 


We have again convened in the portals of science and literature, some to 
ascend still higher the hill of Helicon—some to scale its arduous heights and 
all to quaff at this ancient fount of learning with more avidity than did the 
noblest paladin that ever drank Falernian at the table of Charlemagne, for 
deeply sensible that 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
We have resolved to 
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“ Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 
But we do not purpose to define by prismatic instrumentality those silver rays 
that inspired the blithesome melodies Of the moon-struck bards, nor to climb 
too hastily the tree of inordinate ambition for the golden eggs in the nest of 
fame. Nor do we presume to cut a demisemiquaver with our right food, lest 
we should unwittingly cause the singing masters formula, hitherto antago- 
nistic to become applicable to the dancing masters rule—inasmuch if we do 
not C sharp we will B flat, and surely it would be the climax of presumption 
to attempt to solve the complicated machinery of a fashionable Shanghae, 
without consulting the fanciest stitch-back that sat @ la Turk, shoved the 
goose, and graced the age of Charles the Twelfth. Neither do we intend 
writing even an epitome of the adventures of Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor 
of London, and his wonderful eat, that devoured like a Chinese mandarin 
those rats that had grown old in the palaces of royalty—for if there be any 
doubt existing concerning the veracity of the narrative, we shall be happy 
to give a‘cat-egorical rat-ifaction of the whole affair. Nor do we contemplate 
a pilgrimage to the ruined tower of Pisa, which “ rumor with her hundred 
tongues” reports to have fallen on the Ides of March, a report which we do 
not at all discredit, as for some time past it has been leaning towards de- 
struction. In regard to the Eastern Question it is altogether out of our 
Hemisphere. Suffice it to say King Pepin that butcher of proud Naples a 
man peripatetic, prudent and polite has sallied forth with multifarious pack 
to slay the Northern Bear, and “ hang its skin upon his recreant limbs,” 
oi bring it homeward with a greater rapture than did Hercules the stag 
with golden horns, stopping only to dine with the Emperor of Austria who 
has got Hungary and wants Turkey with little Greece. 

Surely the nations will die with (slaughter. China is fast pouring from 
her golden horns into this casket of nations the countless treasures of the 
East and we infer that she has been embued with a relish for the classics, 
as she has labeled Zu doces on her national tea chest. Her daughters more 
beautiful than Circassian Penelope’s—those paragons of beauty shall yet 
pawn their inch oak sandals for the Cothurnian buskin—shall weave their 
thread of life, and spin their Hong Kong yarn amid the olives and the palms 
and the habitations of the syrens on the Pacific’s aromatic coast. With re- 
gard to our own political heavens, we simply remark that they are calm and 
clear as the blue cerulean fundamus above. The “ American Eagle” still 
stands upon the Alleghanies, dips his beak in the Atlantic and his tail in the 
Pacific, spreads one wing over Canada and the other over Mexico, and grasps 
the continent in his claws. If you do not believe it, ask the king of the 
Cannibal islands. 

The newly matriculated who engraved his name on our escutcheon as U- 
R. A. Brick. (You are a brick) has had his cognomen satisfactorily deci- 
phered—which proves to be Uriah Reynolds Anderson Brick, and is fast on 
the road from tyro freshman to the laureate of graduating Seniority, 
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The night was dark and cheerless, 
And the winds were on patrol 
When this Freshman bold and fearless 

Lit his candle up to poll, 
The flowing bowls were brimming 
When they ended their last joke 
And the “ Hégi Mégis” hymning 
All sallied out to smoke. 
ar e »..2 ae oe, 


For further information ou this matter let every one consult the volume of 
his own collegiate experience. But night steals on apace. The moon hath 
hid her shining face behind her veil of sable clouds. The Nine Muses have 
sung like a pelican in the wilderness, with jarring symphony the Tobacco-na- 
lian orgies of the “‘ Hégi Mégi,” and fearful lest melancholy midnight should 
wrap its sable drapery around their golden, wings, have urged their flight 
with the unctious pinions and sylph-like plumage of the bird of Jove, to 
the burnished citadels of high Parnassus, to meet the fair Aurora in her 
richest purple morning gown—her azure vest—her golden slippers, and her 
crimson petticoat and there with shoe-buckles for their banjo keys, ring out 
from that music gallery of the universe, the plaintive notes of sweet Ann 
Page, that mingle in harmonious union with the measured tread of either of 
the boots of Brutus and the sighing harp touched by the royal Alfred in the 
Danish camp, that rivalled Mantua’s sweet bard who sang amid the sinking 
towers of Troy that glittered in the orient sunlight, while the Dardanian 
spears fell on the burnished minarets of Priam. 

The ashes are cold upon the hearthstones, and we have reached the last 
scene in our Editorial drama, in which we will use the language of the 
Prince of Denmark, in the play of Hamlet, “ We beg to be excused.” 

EDITOR. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We return our sincere and hearty thanks for communications received.— 
The article signed “ Noah”’ is too long for insertion. Noah should learn as 
they did in the Ark to put a great deal of matter in a very small space. 
The poem commencing 

Ah! how Sophia 
sounds so much like a house a fire that we fear its publication would produce 
another terrible conflagration. 

EXCHANGES. 

We are happy to acknowledge the receipt of the “ Yale Literary,” “Erskine 
Collegiate Recorder,” “Amherst Collegiate Magazine” and the “ Georgia 
University Magazine.” Exchanges will please acknowledge the receipt of 
our numbers. 

















